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had genius." "It would require many pages," Montfort adds, "to ex-
amine this opinion, and probably to refute it." I reread twelve times
over Mendes's statement, then Montfort's, without succeeding in un-
derstanding them. Obviously Montfort intends to imply that, Jew
though he was, Mendes still had genius. I believe rather that Mendes
meant: "If I were not known to be a Jew, I should be granted genius."
Not worth mentioning.5*
It was most appropriate for Mend^s to be praised by Montfort.
4 August
Some of my judgments, when they are at variance with the ac-
cepted opinion, I do not consider so assured as not to re-examine them
from time to time. Most often the result is only to go further in my
own direction (as with Tolstoy, or Gautier, whom I pick up again
almost every year).
Every year I reread Coleridge's Kubla Khan with the greatest effort
of poetic attention (which has almost no connection with mere intel-
lectual attention). Very unhappy at first to remain almost insensitive to
the charm of that poem, which is considered by the best judges to be
incantatory. The incantation did not work. I go back to it again, sharp-
ening my taste on those lines as on a gun-flint; really "whetting" it,
convinced that there is no better way to give it a delicate edge. . . .
Very happy, yesterday evening, to understand Kubla Khan much
better at last. I am well aware that one eventually finds beauty in
what one has decided to consider beautiful. But in this case I do not
think I am taken in, however subtle may be the debate between my
will and my sincerity. Obviously nothing comes up to that immediate
and irresistible emotion that makes you kneel panting before certain
works of which the echo was latent in you; but there are acquired ad-
mirations, sometimes slowly and patiently acquired, which have their
value too, and I am not quite sure if they are not even of greater ad-
vantage and better educative value for our whole being than the
former.
Frangois D., who comes to recite to us the little comedy he was
learning for the commencement exercises, is all upset by his brother
Paul's opposition. The latter cannot admit Frangois's spending so much
time, by entering the Montivilliers school, without contributing to the
support of their mother. It is his turn to help her (he is now twelve).
In short, he has made it a matter of scruple, and the little fellow, with-
out support, without example, without advice, frightened by his "ego-
tism," gives up, with a broken heart.
I write to the school-teacher to inform him of the situation. Fran-
66 This line appears in English in the original